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underscore the fact that it will be difficult for epidemiologists to
sort out the specific chemicals of concern. For example, the consti-
tuents of cruciferae responsible for their apparent effect on the
occurrence of cancer may be, as Chapter 15 suggests, indoles, isothio-
cyanates, or other nonnutritive substances demonstrated to affect car-
cinogenesis in the laboratory.  But it is not yet possible to attribute
the epidemiological associations to any such substances simply because
of the simultaneous presence in these vegetables of such other consti-
tuents as fiber, B-carotene, ascorbic acid, or calcium.

Moreover, the identification of these associations is complicated
not only by the composite nature of single foods but also by the in-
terrelated variations in the intakes of a number of foods in any given
diet. By eating more broccoli, one ordinarily eats less of something
else. More broadly, those who increase their consumption of vegetable
products must, of necessity, simultaneously reduce their consumption of
animal products since these are the only two classes of substances
(other than table salt and water) ordinarily consumed by humans. A
reduced intake of animal products will normally result in a decreased
consumption of nutrients such as animal fat, animal protein, heme iron,
preformed vitamin A, and zinc; of mutagens formed during the cooking of
meat; and of such fat-soluble contaminants as pesticides and drugs used
for animals.  This tendency for certain nutrients and other substances
to occur together in certain types of foods accounts for the strong
direct correlations among such dietary variables as beef, all meats,
animal fat, and animal protein in epidemiological studies.  Moreover, a
reduced intake of animal products is necessarily accompanied by an
increased intake of substances such as starches, fibers, and certain
vitamins and minerals that are present in the substituted vegetable
foods.  Since all these dietary constituents increase and decrease
simultaneously, it is difficult to determine which ones, if any, are
involved when, for example, consumption of animal products and cancer
rates decrease simultaneously or when control subjects consume more
animal products than do cancer cases.

Individual diets are not composed of isolated substances or even
isolated foods but, rather, they contain thousands of unique combina-
tions of nutrients and other compounds that comprise the individual
food items. From the standpoint of public education and public health,
therefore, it is considerably less important to identify isolated com-
pounds that cause or protect against certain cancers than it is to
identify dietary patterns that enhance or minimize overall risk.  The
conclusions and recommendations contained in Chapter 1 reflect this
committee's assessment of the evidence regarding some components of
these patterns.

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS

Since the turn of the century, there have been exterisi^e changes
in foodstuffs consumed by the U.S. population.  Only a few of these